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Introduction and summary 


“Imagine a school where teaching is considered to be a profession rather than 
a trade. The role of teachers in a child’s education—and in American cul- 
ture—has fundamentally changed. Teaching differs from the old ‘show-and-tell’ 
practices as much as modern medical techniques differ from practices such as 
applying leeches and bloodletting.” 

— Judith Taack Lanier, former dean, College of Education, Michigan 


State University’ 


Lanier’s words, written in 1997, were prescient. Today, a decade and a half into the If we do not 
21st century, this transformation is well underway, even if her vision has yet to be 


change the 


fully realized. The professional expectations for today’s teachers are undoubtedly 
high. They must work to prepare students for new economic realities, use new and perception of 
innovative pedagogical techniques and technologies, adapt their instruction to the teaching 
meet students’ increasingly diverse needs, and adjust to recent policy reforms that profession, schools 
directly affect their practice. These changes have reshaped teaching, making it a : 
more ome and jocks nee He At the ree es ds is will not be able 
demonstrating the powerful effect that teachers can have on student learning’ and to recruit high- 
illuminating the ways in which great teaching is more important than ever before.’ achievi ng young 
people into the 
Unfortunately, the ways in which schools and school days are organized—and the 
ways in which school systems have been designed to train, support, and develop classroom. 
teachers—have not kept pace with the tectonic shifts in teachers’ daily realities, 
making it difficult for teachers to succeed in their profession. The public’s percep- 
tion of teaching is equally out of date, preventing the full realization of Lanier’s 


vision to elevate the profession’s standing in American culture. 


According to a Third Way study, 77 percent of voters and 82 percent of teachers 
said that if we do not change the perception of the teaching profession, schools will 
not be able to recruit high-achieving young people into the classroom.*A modern- 
ized teacher workforce is critical when it comes to improving academic achieve- 


ment, moving toward educational equity, and ensuring the health of the national 
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economy. In order to improve teaching and learning in the United States and keep 
up with changing demands on students, teachers, and schools, policymakers and 
education officials must make systemic changes to all aspects of the teaching pro- 
fession: recruiting; training; developing; retaining; and supporting teachers with 
effective leaders and professional learning environments. Each of these pieces is 
interconnected and must be aligned in order for change to be effective.* 


This work is possible. The remarkable growth of several nations from mediocre 
performance to the top of the list on international assessment results—includ- 
ing Finland, Canada, and Poland—has been widely attributed to their overhauls 
of their educational systems. These countries placed excellent teaching front and 
center—from recruiting, selecting, and educating teacher candidates to funda- 
mentally redesigning the way schools operate and the way time is used to provide 
excellent ongoing training, significant autonomy, supportive working conditions, 
and opportunities to participate meaningfully in decisions that affect teachers’ 
practice once they are in the classroom.° Some U.S. states and districts have under- 
taken similar efforts, but considerable change is still needed before these efforts 
can be considered systemic. 


Systemic change is critical for the future of the U.S. teacher workforce and the 
nation’s students. No simple policy fix will be enough to move the system as a 
whole, especially since so many of the institutions responsible for educating, train- 
ing, and setting policy for teachers operate in isolated silos that are often discon- 
nected from teachers themselves. Rather, the nation must take a comprehensive 
approach to improve all parts of a teacher’s career—beginning with the selection 


of a college major and continuing through retirement. 


This far-reaching agenda will affect not just how teachers are recruited and trained 
but also the fundamental ways in which schools are organized. These changes can 
set in motion a virtuous cycle by which better training and working conditions 
enhance the experience of being a teacher, attract more people into the profession, 
and elevate the status of teachers overall, thereby improving the profession. 


What follows is a progressive vision and policy agenda to achieve these goals that 
would ultimately make changes to every stage of the teacher career continuum 
and modernize the system as a whole. It is a transformation that begins with 
recruitment and selection into teacher preparation programs and continues on to 
new teacher training and support, professional development, compensation, and 


opportunities for career advancement. 
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FIGURE 1 
The virtuous cycle: Attracting and retaining great teachers 


High bar for recruitment 
and selection 
Excellent and relevant 
preparation and support 


Opportunities for growth in 
leadership responsibilities, 
as well as pay Schools designed to attract 
and retain great teachers 


Each of the following changes is integral to this shift toward a respected, modern- 


ized, and elevated teacher workforce: 


¢ Ensure that teacher preparation programs select teacher candidates care- 
fully and purposefully. In order to cultivate the best teacher workforce possible, 
teacher preparation programs must address the lack of selectivity fueling the 
false perception that teaching is not a career that will challenge and reward top 
students. This change must be made in conjunction with efforts to recruit excel- 
lent teaching candidates from diverse backgrounds. 


Require teacher preparation programs to improve coursework and offer 
higher-quality clinical training experiences. Once admitted into a teacher 
preparation program, prospective teachers should receive a rigorous and com- 
prehensive education that prepares them for the challenges they will face once 
in the classroom, including through high-quality clinical experiences. In addi- 
tion, states should be required to collect and publish data on the effectiveness of 
their teacher preparation programs, which would then allow states to develop a 
system for shutting down programs that are not adequately preparing students 
for the challenges of the classroom. 


Improve licensure exams to make them a more meaningful bar for entry into 
the teaching profession. Licensure exams must be improved and refined to 
ensure that they are rigorous and rooted in the kind of skills and knowledge that 


teachers need to succeed in the classroom. 
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* Raise teacher compensation to professional levels and differentiate pay 
according to effectiveness and leadership responsibilities. In order to recruit 
excellent prospective teachers into the field, teachers’ salary trajectories must be 
brought in line with those of other professionals, which means higher starting 
salaries; faster salary increases, especially for high-performing teachers; and the 
opportunity to earn more by taking on additional responsibilities. 


Invest in new teachers by supporting their professional growth early on. To 
improve the working conditions for beginning teachers, states should require 
districts to provide a more gradual on-ramp to a full-time teaching experience 
by offering high-quality induction programs, intensive coaching and mentor- 
ing, co-teaching models and experiences, teacher residency programs, and/or a 


reduced course load for beginning teachers. 


Redesign school schedules to support improvements in teacher practice. 
Following the models of high-performing nations, U.S. school districts should 
thoughtfully increase the amount of time teachers have available to improve 
their practice—time that could be spent observing highly effective teachers, col- 
laborating and planning with colleagues, coaching, mentoring, and engaging in 
other forms of professional learning. 


Improve professional development by aligning it to the needs of students 
and teachers. To ensure teachers are getting the kind of professional develop- 
ment opportunities they deserve, districts should be required to demonstrate 
how they are shifting their professional development dollars toward models 
that are designed to meet teachers’ personalized improvement needs, are 
aligned to high-quality evaluation systems, and are aimed at improving student 


learning outcomes. 


Provide more opportunities for teachers to assume leadership roles. Career 
ladders and compensation structures that reward effective teachers who take 

on additional responsibilities within their schools with higher pay would bring 
teaching in line with other careers, where high performers can expect increases 
in salary and responsibility. Leadership roles could include mentoring new or 
struggling teachers; planning or facilitating professional development; observing 
teachers and giving feedback; or working with school leaders to hire new teach- 


ers or make decisions related to curriculum, instruction, or resource allocation. 
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¢ Reform tenure by setting a high bar for attaining it and streamlining due 
process. In order to bring the tenure process in line with the needs of the ever- 
changing teaching profession, due process protections must be streamlined and 
the bar for achieving tenure must be raised by linking it to teacher performance 


and extending the timeline for attaining tenure status. 


¢ Ensure that school leaders receive training in how to support teachers. 
Motivating teachers, driving instructional improvement schoolwide, providing 
objective and meaningful feedback, making thoughtful hiring decisions, creat- 
ing a positive school culture focused on student learning, and supporting the 
development and advancement of their best teachers are all crucial aspects of 
school leaders’ jobs. Principals and other administrators must receive training 


and support in how to carry out these roles effectively. 


This report envisions a modernized teacher workforce made up of professionals 
who must compete for a spot in their preparation programs; work relentlessly to 
finish their clinical experiences with high marks; study late into the night to pass 
their licensure exams; and dedicate themselves fully to their craft so they can earn 
greater responsibilities, higher compensation, and tenured status. These changes, 
if brought to fruition, will establish a modernized and elevated teacher work- 
force. What’s more, these changes have the potential to transform the profession's 
reputation and improve teaching and learning for millions of students across the 
United States. 


Authors’ note: This report guides the reader through a teacher's career trajectory, beginning at recruitment and selection 
and continuing throughout his or her career. Our mission is to provide policymakers and the public with a forward- 
thinking document that proposes how to elevate and modernize the teaching profession. In this report, we argue that 
elevating the teaching profession cannot be solved by one policy change; instead, changes must be made to every step of 
the teacher pipeline. For this reason, we have paired each section—representing each stage in a teacher's career—with 
its own recommendation(s). 
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Teaching; Transformational 
and transformed 


Great teaching has always been extremely hard work, but the expectations for 
what constitutes great teaching have increased dramatically in recent years. 
Lessons and student work must now be much more than fun and engaging; they 
must also be standards based, data driven, and inclusive. Most importantly, they 


must produce results in the form of tangible learning gains. 


Likewise, the stakes are much higher for today’s students. A generation ago, young 
people could aspire to a comfortable middle-class life if they graduated from high 
school, and teachers were only expected to prepare a select minority of students 
for college. Today, postsecondary education and training are the minimum qualifi- 
cations for most jobs,’ which means teachers are working to get all students ready 
for college and career by graduation. In this context, good teaching matters more 


than ever. 


The more you know: The power of good teaching 


“In a completely rational society, the best of us would be teachers and the rest of 
us would have to settle for something less.” 


— Lee Iacocca, former president and CEO of Chrysler Corporation’ 


Iacocca is right: Good teaching matters. Teacher quality is the most important in- 
school factor related to a student’s academic achievement;’ by some calculations, if 
every student in the country were taught by great teachers, all students would meet 


and exceed the goal of graduating from high school prepared for college and career.'° 


Disadvantaged students benefit the most when they have skilled teachers. In a 
longitudinal study of students in Tennessee, those who began the study struggling 
academically saw greater gains when they were assigned to effective teachers than 
their peers who were not. These gains were not made at the expense of stronger 


students; more advanced students also made good progress." 
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Similar research performed in Texas demonstrated that good teaching is especially 
important for low-income students. Extrapolating from the gains that low-income 
students made when taught by a good teacher, researchers estimated that poor 
students taught by effective teachers for five years in a row could perform as well 
as their more affluent peers.'* While teachers should not be expected to overcome 
poverty alone, this research does illustrate the extent to which teaching can make a 


meaningful difference in student outcomes. 


Improving teacher quality also has real economic consequences for students. “The economic 
Using modeling to determine the impact that replacing teachers with very low 
. ; Fee ie effect of a good 
value-added scores—that is to say, teachers who demonstrate low quantitative 

measures of effectiveness—with teachers whose performance is average, the teacher: $50,000 in 
researchers estimated that this change would lead to an additional $50,000 in lifetime earni ngs 


lifetime earnings per student. This works out to more than $1.4 million in earnings per student ... 


per classroom." Given the enormous benefits that great teaching has for students, ‘es 
$1.4 million per 


it’s no wonder that policymakers at all levels have become increasingly focused on 


how to improve teaching and learning in today’s schools. classroom." 


Great expectations: Teachers’ changing job description 


As research has given us a greater understanding of the importance of high-quality 
teaching, teachers have begun to face higher expectations from their administra- 
tors, districts, and policymakers at the state and federal levels. Today, teachers are 
expected to provide their students with better instruction that meets an increas- 
ingly high bar for student performance. As a result, teachers’ roles and responsi- 
bilities have expanded greatly without a corresponding change in their education, 


training, support, or pay. 


With the release of the 1983 report “A Nation at Risk,” policymakers and the 
public began to worry about the quality of the national education system and the 
implications for future economic competitiveness.'* This led to several shifts in 
education policy that raised expectations for all students, including many who 
historically had been marginalized, such as African American and Latino students, 
English language learners, students from low-income families, and students with 
special needs.’ Integrating more students with disabilities into regular classrooms, 


expecting all students to graduate from high school ready for college and career, 
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and increasing the use of project-based learning and other teaching methods 
designed to foster 21st century and social-emotional skills represent just some of 


the policy changes that had a direct impact on teachers’ job responsibilities. 


Another recent major change to teachers’ jobs involves the adoption of new, 
more rigorous standards in most states. Since the release of the Common Core 
State Standards, or CCSS, in 2010,'’ 42 states and the District of Columbia have 
adopted and implemented them in both math and English language arts. The 
standards map out what students should know and be able to do in each grade in 
order to be ready for college and career by graduation.'* For most states, this has 
meant a shift toward higher standards. In 2010, the Fordham Institute rated state 
standards in place at the time on their clarity, specificity, content, and rigor and 
compared the ratings with the Common Core. The Fordham Institute found that 
the CCSS were clearer and more challenging than the standards of 37 states in 


English language arts and 39 states in math.” 


Adoption of new, more difficult standards means a significant amount of work for 
teachers, particularly in the first years of implementation. New standards mean 
that states and districts need to develop new curricula aligned to the standards. In 
many cases, this means that teachers must familiarize themselves with these new 
materials; in other cases, it means teachers are responsible for developing new cur- 


ricula on their own.”° 


Depending on the level of district support and teachers’ access to aligned curricu- 
lar materials, the implementation of new standards may also require teachers to 
spend time outside their regular classroom hours studying the standards, mapping 
them out into units over the course of the year, breaking them into sequential 
objectives, and developing corresponding lessons and formative assessments.”! 
Ideally, this work will be done in collaboration with their colleagues. 


Moving toward the Common Core also requires many teachers to make signifi- 
cant pedagogical shifts to implement the new standards with fidelity. For example, 
the Common Core calls for a greater emphasis on conceptual understanding in 
elementary math classrooms, more exposure to nonfiction texts in middle school 
English classrooms, and literacy across content areas in high school classrooms.” 
One of the Common Core’s most important shifts is that it requires students to 
become critical and analytical thinkers as well as problem solvers.” This kind of 
learning requires a markedly different instructional approach than standards that 


require mere memorization of facts or algorithms. 
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New standards and policies have also been accompanied by evolving research 
about effective practice. For example, the push to ensure that all students meet 
high standards has driven a focus on new methods for differentiating instruc- 
tion—identifying students’ varied needs, learning abilities, and interests and 
using the information to plan lessons adapted to suit this variety. Differentiation is 
now widely expected of teachers, as demonstrated by its inclusion in many of the 
frameworks that states and districts use as the basis for their teacher evaluation 
systems.”* But even the staunchest supporters of differentiation acknowledge that 


it requires significant additional planning time on the part of the teacher.” 


Likewise, small-group work, learning stations, technology integration, and proj- 
ect-based and inquiry-based learning are other examples of teaching techniques 
that are becoming the norm, but they too require careful and detailed teacher 
planning to implement. While these are positive developments for students, 
schools have implemented them while paying little attention to the implications 
for teachers. Further, systems have failed to make corresponding changes to 
school schedules or teacher supports that would make it possible for teachers to 


implement these strategies consistently and well. 


“Many young people are struggling against significant 
headwinds which affect their social, emotional and 
academic progress. A traditional academic approach must 
also incorporate a thoughtful, thorough and effective 
strategy for addressing the behavioral health needs of 
our students.” 


— Donald Evans, superintendent, Berkeley Unified School District” 


Demographic and economic change adds an additional layer to these demands. 
Today’s students are increasingly diverse, both in terms of race and ethnicity and 
in terms of income,” and more than one in eight receive special education ser- 
vices.”’ This increased diversity brings with it a vast array of student needs at the 
same time expectations for students’ educational achievement are increasing. The 
shift toward higher expectations for all students is the right thing to do to ensure 
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an equitable education system, a competitive economy, and a thriving democracy, 
but it also means that teachers must evolve their practice in order to best serve 


their students. 


Economic changes have also made changes to the teaching profession. At one 
time, America had the highest college-going rates in the world,” and this con- 
tributed significantly to the nation’s global economic leadership. But as the 
United States has slipped from the top of the list on many educational outcomes, 
it has had sobering implications for the country’s economic competitiveness.*° 
Researchers estimate that by 2020, for example, 65 percent of all newly cre- 

ated jobs will require postsecondary education.*’ Those with only a high school 
diploma will find themselves not only with limited employment options but also 
with limited earnings potential, even as the wage premium for college-educated 
workers continues to increase.” This is why teachers must now work harder than 


ever to prepare all students for college and career. 


Together, economic, demographic, policy, and pedagogy changes mean that teach- 
ing is increasingly complex work. As a result, the teaching profession is in flux. 
While many individual teachers are making incredible efforts to adapt to this new 
landscape, they cannot be expected to do it alone. The systems designed to select, 
educate, train, and support teachers must also change in order to support their 


efforts to keep pace with new, higher expectations for their work. 
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Changing preparation, 
compensation, and working 
conditions to support a 
revitalized profession 


“I think our work is incredibly complex and incredibly taxing and incredibly impor- 


tant. And those factors aren't always recognized in what we see around us ... 
— Sean McComb, 2014 National Teacher of the Year** 


Too few people recognize teaching as the incredibly complex, incredibly tax- 

ing, and incredibly important work that it is. Despite all that is known about the 
importance and value of good teaching, teaching gets a bad rap. At its root, this is a 
perception issue. Perhaps teaching has been left off the list of high-status profes- 
sions because of the pay* or because it has traditionally been a women’s job.** 
Whatever the reason, teachers must endure—in addition to the many challenges 
that they experience as part of their work—tired clichés and other rude remarks 
about their profession.*° Changing this narrative, therefore, must be part of any 


proposal to elevate the teaching profession. 


In high-performing countries, teachers are put on a pedestal. They are given the 
same level of status and respect as doctors and lawyers.*’ In many of these coun- 
tries, elevating the status of teachers was intentional, planned, and recent,** so 
there is no reason why the same changes cannot be made in the United States. 
These changes made in other countries were not merely surface-level public rela- 
tions efforts but rather the result of a systemic overhaul of policy and practice that 
substantively transformed the profession and served to uplift its standing in the 


eyes of the public. 


Elevating the status of the teaching profession is a tall order, but other countries 
are already demonstrating that it can be done. Both high-performing countries 
and those deemed “big improvers” on the Programme for International Student 
Assessment, or PISA—an internationally comparative assessment of 1S-year- 
olds—have made investing in their teacher workforce a national priority. Forty 


countries have made such improvements on PISA in recent years.*° Despite the 
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common perception that dramatic improvement can only be accomplished in 
small, homogeneous countries such as Finland or Singapore, many high perform- 


ers and big improvers are just as large and diverse as the United States. 


Canada, for instance, has a higher proportion of immigrants than any other G-8 
country, its residents speak 200 languages,” and its child poverty rate approaches 
that of the United States,*" yet it ranks 10th in the world in math. Large, diverse 
countries such as Brazil, Germany, and Indonesia have also posted significant 
gains in recent years, so the size and diversity of the United States should not 
prevent it from making these changes effectively. Despite its advantages—wealth, 
a historical head start on providing universal education, and a higher level of 
parental education—the United States’ scores have remained stagnant on PISA 
assessments.” It now ranks 36th in the world in math, significantly below the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development average. 


But this stagnation is neither permanent nor inevitable. With carefully crafted 
changes to the systems that shape the teaching profession, improvement is pos- 
sible. These changes include making entry into the profession more rigorous and 
selective; increasing pay, particularly for those teachers who have demonstrated 
excellence; and restructuring schools to improve working and learning conditions, 
including giving teachers more opportunities to collaborate, improve their prac- 
tice, and take on leadership roles within schools. Together, these policy changes 
will create a virtuous cycle, making the teaching profession more attractive to 


talented new entrants and increasing current teachers’ impact on student learning. 
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1. Preparing teachers for 
demanding and illustrious careers 


Today’s classroom is a much different place to work than it was a generation or 
even a decade ago. Yet the current system for selecting and training preservice 
teachers has not evolved and as such does not consistently produce teachers who 
are able to meet the realities of these increasing demands. This is unfortunate and 
frustrating for all stakeholders—parents, students, administrators, and teachers 
themselves. To raise the bar for entry into the profession, teacher preparation 
programs should focus on recruitment and improve the coursework and clini- 

cal experiences that students receive in teacher education. In conjunction, states 


should raise the requirements for licensure once preparation is complete. 


Aiming high in admissions: Selecting teacher candidates purposefully 


One of the ways high-performing countries have elevated the profession's status 
is by carefully selecting potential teachers. While being a great teacher requires 
much more than a high GPA or SAT score, these measures of academic ability are 


positively correlated with higher achievement outcomes for students.“ 


High-performing nations and locales such as Ontario, Canada; Singapore; and 
South Korea take this into account by recruiting all of their teacher candidates 
from the top 30 percent—or even the top S$ percent—of high school graduates. 
Other countries such as Finland take a different approach by using a more holistic 
selection process. This process allows for the selection of some students who 
were not as academically successful in high school but who show great promise as 
educators, while still admitting only 10 percent of the overall applicant pool into 
teacher preparation programs.” In both of these cases, high-performing countries 
are demonstrating that when teaching is seen as a profession that only a select few 
can enter, this sends parents and the public the message that teachers are smart 
and capable and that teaching is a difficult and intellectually challenging job— 


which, of course, it is.” 
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According to the latest data, the average SAT scores and GPAs of U.S. teachers 
have been on the rise, but concerns remain that too few of them come from the 
top of their class compared with high-performing countries.** Not only are top 
U.S. students less likely to consider entering teacher preparation programs while 
in college, they are also more likely to drop out at every decision point on the path 
to becoming a career teacher. High school students who attend top-tier colleges 
are less likely to go into education in college; top college graduates are less likely 
to choose teaching; those top graduates who do become teachers are less likely 

to stay in the profession; and former teachers with top test scores are less likely to 


return to teaching after leaving.” 


But bringing top students into teaching is not the primary goal of increasing 
selectivity. Rather, its aim is to cultivate the best teacher workforce possible. For 
that to happen, top students need to consider teaching as a viable career option. At 
the same time, policymakers must proceed cautiously to ensure that cutoff scores 
are not set arbitrarily high; this could prevent talented individuals from entering 
the profession and have other unintended consequences, such as reducing the 
diversity of the teacher workforce. 


The overall lack of selectivity in preparation programs has sent the wrong mes- 
sage to young people who might consider teaching careers. A Third Way poll of 
high-achieving undergraduate students across all majors showed that they believe 
education is one of the easiest majors, that the prestige of the teaching profession 
is in decline, and that teaching is not a career for smart students.*° When pitted 
against their peers internationally, U.S. teachers score much lower on a “status 
index” than teachers in some high-performing nations such as China, Singapore, 
the Netherlands, and South Korea.*! 


Teacher preparation programs in the United States are partly to blame for the 
teaching profession's image problem. While the teaching profession is extremely 
difficult and demanding, schools of education have the opposite reputation. Too 
many are not selective or purposeful about the students they admit, which is com- 
pounded by the fact that they often fail to provide rigorous academic coursework 


or meaningful clinical experiences for students. 


A teacher’s academic ability matters as well. Research shows that strong students 
are more likely to become effective teachers.” Despite this research and the rigor- 
ous and complex demands of the job, teacher preparation programs are not highly 
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selective and not nearly as discerning as medical or law schools: Two-thirds of 
teacher preparation programs accept more candidates than they reject, and one- 


quarter accept almost everyone who applies.” 


Increasingly, states have begun to recognize the importance of selecting students 
with strong academic credentials into teacher preparation programs. Sixteen 
states now require their teacher preparation programs to have Council for the 
Accreditation of Educator Preparation, or CAEP, accreditation, which requires a 
3.0 GPA for each cohort. However, 26 states still have no GPA requirements for 
teacher candidates, which allow their programs to enroll any and all applicants. 


When it comes to selectivity, test scores and grades are not everything. There 

are other skills and traits associated with teacher effectiveness. One of the most 
researched is grit, defined as “perseverance and passion for long-term goals.” A 
2009 study showed that teachers with high levels of grit were more effective in the 
classroom and more likely to remain in the profession long term.*° Other traits 
that are associated with increased teacher effectiveness are optimism,” self-effi- 
cacy,°** and leadership orientation.’ In Germany, teachers must prove their abilities 
in traditional academic skills as well as demonstrate other traits closely associated 
with skilled teaching. To move forward with their training, German teacher candi- 
dates must pass a difficult assessment before they are able to start a two-year teach- 
ing apprenticeship. At the end of this apprenticeship experience, another rigorous 
assessment measures their applied skills through classroom observations.” Despite 
this emerging research and the best practices of places such as Germany, only a 
select few teacher preparation institutions and alternative certification programs in 
the United States are working to find candidates with the traits and skills correlated 


with great teaching as part of their candidate selection process. 


Cultural competency is another critical skill that teachers need in order to work 
effectively with all students.°' Many teacher candidates will be teaching students 
from socio-economic, racial, and cultural backgrounds different from their own. 
Currently, more than half of public school students are students of color and 

more than half are low income, while the majority of public school teachers are 
white, female, and from middle-class backgrounds.” Although this so-called 
demographic divide between teachers and their students is expected to grow, most 
preparation programs do not actively seek to select students who can demonstrate 


cultural competency in communicating and working across lines of difference. 
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Similarly, too little attention is paid to the recruitment of teacher candidates from 
diverse backgrounds who have personal experiences that may help them relate 

to their students and hold high expectations for them. Many teacher preparation 
programs fail to purposefully recruit people of color, men, and students from 
low-income backgrounds. This is especially concerning since, if done carelessly, 
raising selectivity may disproportionately eliminate students of color from the 
teacher candidate pipeline.® This is why it is imperative that schools make tar- 
geted outreach efforts and are thoughtful about how they increase entrance and 


other requirements. 


FIGURE 2 
The gap between teachers of color and students of color 


Teachers of color 18% 


Source: Ulrich Boser, "Teacher Diversity Revisted: A New State-by-State Analysis" (Washington: Center for American Progress, 2014), 
available at https://www.americanprogress.org/issues/race/report/2014/05/04/88962/teacher-diversity-revisited/. 


To address the shortcomings of the current teacher candidate selection system, we 


propose the following: 


Improve the selectivity of teacher preparation programs 

Entrance requirements serve an important role in drawing teachers from a stron- 
ger and more diverse cohort of students, as well as encouraging teacher prepara- 
tion programs to start actively recruiting and selecting cohorts. As discussed 
above, teacher preparation programs should be required to set a cohort GPA 
requirement of 3.0 for each incoming class of teacher candidates. This allows for 
some flexibility for candidates who may bring especially valuable experiences or 
skills to their teaching but who would not be eligible under a strict cutoff score. 
In addition to academic achievement, teacher preparation programs should also 
assess, and later teach, cultural competency and noncognitive skills and charac- 
teristics—such as grit, perseverance, and communication skills—that have been 
shown to influence teacher effectiveness. Programs should continue to research 
and refine the criteria that predict classroom performance. 
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Although states such as Delaware and Rhode Island are leading the way in mak- 
ing entry into teacher preparation more selective, it’s too soon to evaluate the 
results of this shift in the United States. For the time being, other countries can 
provide valuable proof points for the impact of similar policies. Top-performing 
countries— including Finland, Germany, Korea, and Singapore—have all seen 
results in part because they have made selectivity a priority in their teacher 


preparation programs.” 


Require a pretest for students to enter teacher preparation programs 

It is unfair to admit students to teacher preparation programs, charge them tuition 
for coursework, and have them take on debt in order to complete their degrees if 
they are not going to be able to pass a meaningful licensure exam and obtain cer- 
tification. Entrance into teacher preparation programs should be treated more like 
entrance into graduate programs, where an exam—such as the GRE, MCAT, or 
LSAT—screens students’ ability to complete the coursework and clinical prepa- 
ration necessary to be effective in the classroom. Many preparation programs 
already do this by requiring candidates to take the Praxis Core or a similar assess- 
ment before beginning their teaching coursework, but this practice is far from 
universal, and the assessments used are not typically designed to be predictive of 


future classroom performance. 


Require teacher preparation programs to demonstrate that they are recruiting 
excellent and diverse candidates 

Teacher preparation programs should actively recruit talented students from 
diverse backgrounds— including students of color, low-income students, and 
men—to bridge the demographic divide between the teacher workforce and the 
student population. Through their program approval process, states should require 
teacher preparation programs to report on the qualifications and diversity of their 
applicants, as well as to demonstrate how their recruitment efforts are informed by 
the needs of local districts. 


The state of New York, after enacting a series of reforms intended to recruit, train, 
and retain an improved teacher workforce, found that an increasing share of newly 
hired teachers was scoring in the top third of the SAT distribution—44 percent vs. 
33 percent prior to the reforms—while at the same time the percentage of teach- 
ers of color was also increasing, going from 16 percent to 24 percent.® New York’s 
example serves as a proof point that it is possible to accomplish the goal of increas- 
ing the diversity of the teacher workforce while also raising selectivity. 
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Provide increased loan forgiveness and other financial assistance to encourage 
low-income students to enter the teaching profession 

For high-achieving students who are first-generation college students or who 
come from low-income backgrounds, debt and other financial concerns present a 
barrier to entering lower-paid professions such as teaching. Providing substantial 
financial assistance for top students who choose teaching could level the play- 
ing field with other more lucrative professions and help persuade top students to 
consider teaching as a viable option. 


Curriculum at the core: Improving teacher preparation coursework 
and clinical training 


Once admitted to preparation programs, prospective teachers deserve excel- 

lent training. Unfortunately, while there are some excellent teacher preparation 
programs, prospective teachers do not always receive the kind of training that they 
need to be successful in the classroom. In the 2013 National Council on Teacher 
Quality, or NCTQ, review of more than 1,100 teacher preparation programs, most 
got only middling grades.® This problem is not news: In 2006, the former presi- 
dent of Teachers College at Columbia University wrote that “a majority of teacher 
education graduates are prepared in university-based programs that suffer from 


low admission and graduation standards.”” 


The most common criticism of teacher preparation programs is that they lack 
rigor. Empirical evidence supports the perception that education is an “Easy A” 
major. A 2014 NCTQ report showed that prospective teachers in higher educa- 
tion were SO percent more likely to graduate with honors than undergraduates 
in other majors.® Similarly, an earlier study of grading standards at three large 
universities showed that education majors had significantly higher GPAs than 


students in other majors.” 


To become more rigorous, teacher preparation programs should align their 
instruction with the Common Core State Standards, ensure that coursework is 
coherent and criterion referenced, and lay out a consistent vision of teaching and 
learning for students that is continually reinforced throughout students’ time in 
the program.” Another quality marker for teacher education is whether programs 


provide all teachers—regardless of specialty—with training in how to meet the 
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needs of diverse students, including students with disabilities, English language 
learners, and students from diverse cultural and economic backgrounds, since all 


of today’s teachers can expect to have these students in their classrooms.”! 


As part of their training, U.S. teachers also need a combination of deep subject 
matter understanding, pedagogical knowledge, and content-specific teaching 
methods in addition to the training and instruction to build the skills needed to 
work with students and families from diverse backgrounds.” This means that 
aspiring math teachers should not only find themselves in a series of unconnected 
math courses and education courses but should also be exposed to best practices 
specific to math instruction for the grades they will be certified to teach. Research 
shows that this type of coherence improves teachers’ effectiveness and that when 
teachers are exposed to, participate in, and have a chance to practice teaching 
methods—rather than just reading or hearing about them—they are more likely 
to implement such practices during their clinical training and later as a teacher of 
record.” In rural and remote areas or in very small teacher preparation programs, 
this type of training can be provided online or through technology to ensure that 
all teachers have the expertise they need to lead their classrooms effectively. 


Research on the preparation of teachers for urban settings shows that many 
programs fail to train candidates to teach students from diverse backgrounds.”* 
Instead, many teacher candidates are placed in schools with high proportions of 
low-income students and students of color without the types of support and train- 
ing that would help them become successful in these settings. While some prepa- 
ration programs—both traditional and alternative—take care to design training 
that leads to well-prepared teachers, many others turn out graduates without the 


skills or competencies to teach in high-needs or hard-to-staff schools.”* 


Elementary education programs have also been criticized for their lack of care- 

ful attention to reading instruction. Many are failing to provide students with 
concrete, research-based strategies for effectively teaching reading,” even though 
learning to read is critical to future success in school.”* Moreover, given the 
Common Core’s heavy emphasis on literacy across the content areas for all grades, 
more and more experts are calling for secondary school teachers in social studies, 


science, and other core subjects to be able to address students’ literacy needs.” 
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“My teacher prep program focused on the theoretical 
and not enough on the practical day-to-day essentials 
of excellent teaching. Prep programs must move toward 
learning by doing, not just seeing or reading about what it 
takes to be a truly effective teacher’ 

— Nick Profeta, 10th grade English teacher, Brooklyn, New York’® 


It’s not just what is taught that makes for excellent teacher preparation; it is also 
how it is taught. Effective teacher preparation programs should be aligned with 
expectations for student learning*’ and prepare candidates to think like teachers: to 
use a clear understanding of how children learn to make instructional choices; rea- 
son critically about common teaching problems; break down and then build upon 
concepts in order to create manageable lesson objectives and logical instructional 


sequencing; and analyze student learning data in order to adjust instruction.*! 


Unfortunately, there is not yet enough information available to determine whether 
education programs are accomplishing these goals. Little data are currently avail- 
able about which, if any, U.S. teacher preparation programs are graduating ready, 
capable novice teachers who eventually go on to become effective teachers—and 


how such programs are accomplishing this.** 


Teacher preparation programs rarely know if their graduates become effective teach- 
ers—or become teachers at all, for that matter. For reasons that are not entirely 
understood, according to an internal analysis, only 38 percent of teacher prepara- 
tion program graduates had taught or were teaching in a public school one year after 
their graduation.*’ Few teacher preparation programs track their graduates who do 
go into teaching to find out if their training prepared them adequately. According 

to a 2013 NCTQ report, just 10 states have linked teacher effectiveness ratings to 


teacher preparation programs, and in most places, such efforts are just beginning.™ 


Teachers also enter the profession through alternative preparation programs. 
While there are some very high-performing alternative certification programs, 


such as Teach For America, most alternative preparation programs—which pre- 


pared 20 percent of all new teachers from 2009 to 2010*°—do not fare any better 
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than average traditional programs. The training and coaching in these alternative 
programs tend to be weak, and the programs fail to ensure that candidates are 
proficient in their subject matter. Further, more than half of alternative programs 
suffer from admissions standards similarly inadequate as those of traditional 


teacher preparation programs.*° 


By contrast, in high-performing countries, expectations for prospective teachers 
match the level of rigor at which they are expected to teach. In both Singapore 
and Shanghai, China, teacher preparation programs were overhauled to increase 
pedagogical knowledge and ensure that all teachers—including elementary teach- 
ers—have deep content knowledge in one subject area in addition to preparation 
in any other subject area they may teach.*” 


Teacher preparation in the United States also falls short in the area of clinical 
training, which is one of the most important experiences for prospective teachers. 
The learning curve for new teachers is steep, and a good clinical experience can 
prepare teacher candidates to effectively lead classrooms on their own.** Although 
research has shown the importance of clinical training, the length of such training 
still varies widely, so much so that some teacher preparation programs offer almost 
no clinical experience. In the most intensive U.S. programs, teacher candidates 
receive up to 600 hours in clinical training,*” but 30 percent of students in teacher 
preparation programs spend 11 weeks or less—shorter than one semester—doing 
any kind of practice teaching.” 


While it is not always the case in America, places such as Singapore and Germany 
take creating a high-quality clinical experience very seriously. In Singapore, for 
example, teacher candidates begin observing and assisting in classrooms very early 
in their preparation experience and receive significant counseling, coaching, and 
support during their clinical experience.”' In Germany, teachers have a formal 
apprenticeship experience lasting two full years, including at least 2S opportuni- 
ties for observation and feedback.” 


Preparation programs that offer clinical experiences that put teachers in the class- 
room early,” give teachers the opportunity to practice discrete skills, and provide 
them with detailed, specific feedback are the most effective.** Some American 
schools of education, such as the University of Michigan's program,”* have made 
this kind of early clinical preparation a priority. Unfortunately, most U.S. schools 
of education take minimal steps to ensure the quality of their students’ clinical 


experiences. Only 12 percent of American teacher preparation programs take an 
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active role in selecting the mentor teachers who will help train teacher candidates; 
the rest scramble to find any clinical placement available, °° despite research that 
suggests that the quality of a candidate’s student teaching experience is even more 
important than the length of his or her training.” 


To bring the skills and knowledge of preparation program graduates in line with 
the expectations of professional teaching practice and to increase the transparency 
of programs’ outcomes, we propose the following: 


Collect and publish data on the effectiveness of teacher preparation programs 

A pending federal regulation requires states to create systems to evaluate the 
quality of teacher preparation programs, make the data publicly available, and 
reward applicants who attend effective institutions with federal Teacher Education 
Assistance for College and Higher Education, or TEACH, Grants. The reporting 
requirements include data on outcome measures such as retention rates, passage 
rates for licensure and certification exams, placement rates, and surveys of employ- 
ers, as well as more qualitative information about the program, such as the quality 
of clinical training.”* These data are invaluable and would be even more helpful if 
states were to publicly report outcome data by teacher preparation program on 
their websites in a clear and organized format. The data could also be disseminated 
to all teacher candidates to inform application decisions and be used to close 
down persistently underperforming schools of education. 


Publishing these data would benefit school districts and teacher candidates by 
aligning teacher preparation with the needs of schools. Districts would be able to 
target their recruitment efforts toward programs that had a track record of produc- 
ing effective teachers. For teacher candidates, the information would help them 
decide which program to attend for training and which grade and subject area 


would be the most likely to have job openings. 


Louisiana was at the forefront of publishing these types of data and putting them 
to use. After linking teacher effectiveness data with information about their prepa- 
ration, schools of education were able to make a number of data-informed changes 
to improve teacher candidates’ classroom performance. For example, data showed 
that teachers who attended a particular state institution had students who strug- 
gled on the writing portion of their English language arts assessments. As a result, 
the institution increased the amount of writing instruction in introductory English 
classes to increase teachers’ content knowledge. The institution also reviewed 


its entire teacher preparation curriculum and decided it needed to increase the 
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amount of time that faculty members spent observing student teachers in order to 
improve graduates’ performance in the classroom.” Taken together, these adjust- 


ments resulted in positive changes for both teacher candidates and students. 


Improve the content of teacher preparation programs so that they better prepare 
candidates for the challenges of teaching 

The purpose of teacher preparation programs is to prepare students to teach, 
which means that they need to be firmly embedded in the work of preparing 
teachers to lead classrooms and effectively help students learn. This work includes 
providing teachers with a solid basis in content, pedagogy, and the cognitive sci- 
ence of learning. Teacher candidates should also receive intensive training, includ- 
ing through observation and work inside schools, to help them understand how 
to meet the needs of diverse learners; manage a classroom and address behavioral 
issues; design engaging and effective lessons; and use data to improve and adjust 
instruction. Done the right way, teacher preparation will be an extremely rigorous 
process that builds confident, able teachers who are prepared to take on greater 
responsibility in the classroom. Leading teacher education programs and groups 
such as Deans for Impact, an organization that works to improve student learning 
outcomes by transforming teacher preparation,'” are already paving the way on 
this type of work and will undoubtedly continue to drive change in the field. 


Provide teacher pathways with high-quality clinical experiences, including 
residency models 

State standards for teacher training programs in institutions of higher education 
should require at least one year of high-quality clinical experience that is research 
based and intentionally designed to help teacher candidates develop the habits, 
skills, and mindsets of effective teachers. Ideally, this training will equip new 
teachers with the skills and tools to teach effectively during their first year in the 
classroom. Other innovative options are residency programs that allow candidates 
to enter teaching through classroom-based, extended clinical experiences or to 
reimagine the first years of teaching entirely so that all teachers gradually increase 
their responsibility for the classroom over time as they gain the skills they need 
to lead a classroom effectively. This model is in line with the career trajectories of 
most other professions. As the field of education and the profession of teaching 
are constantly evolving, clinical training programs should be designed to respond 
to data about their graduates’ performance in the classroom and improve and 


adjust accordingly. 
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Set a high bar for program approval and continuation; close down low- 
performing programs 

States should use the rating system developed with the data gathered related to 
the effectiveness of teacher education programs to determine whether a program 
is succeeding at adequately preparing new teachers. These data should inform 
decisions about program approval and continuation. Each state should develop 
a system for closing low-performing programs and schools. States should also 
use the data to determine whether prospective teaching students will be eligible 
for scholarships, particularly those scholarship programs meant to incentivize 
top students to consider teaching careers. Lastly, states should require teacher 
preparation programs seeking approval to open new programs to survey their 
feeder districts, conduct a needs assessment, and then demonstrate that the new 
program being proposed addresses labor market demand. After Massachusetts 
implemented a similar new program approval process, the state prevented 60 to 
80 new programs that did not meet local needs from opening in existing teacher 


preparation schools.'°! 
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2. Licensure as a lever: Lifting 
the standards for entry into the 
teaching profession 


Historically, teacher preparation programs in the United States have churned out 
too many graduates in some areas while not training enough teachers in others, 
contributing to a mismatch between supply and demand. More recently, teacher 
preparation programs have failed to respond quickly enough to drastic enrollment 


declines in several states, leading to concerns about teacher shortages.’ 


Although untangling the nature and extent of teacher shortages is complicated 
and shifting in real time,'®* what is relatively clear is that the market has not been 
functioning properly. Some states graduate four times the elementary teachers 
needed.'™ At the same time, many districts struggle to find teachers in shortage 
areas, such as mathematics, science, and special education, as well as teachers 
trained to work with students who are English language learners.'® In contrast, 
high-performing countries tend to pay careful attention to matching teacher 
supply with demand as a way to prevent shortages while keeping salaries competi- 


tive.'°° Licensure can be a key lever for making this shift. 


After completing their educational requirements, teachers must obtain and main- 
tain a license according to the laws and regulations of their state. Many professions 
with licensure requirements make entry into the profession truly rigorous. In 
these fields, professional associations have taken it upon themselves to increase 
the standards and selectivity that apply to their members. For example, law school 
graduates taking the bar exam often put in grueling hours of study to ensure that 
they pass and will be allowed to practice law. To achieve professional licensure in 
accounting or architecture, students must sit through several rounds of tests in 
order to attain a license. Becoming a medical doctor requires a five-day test that 
takes more than 40 hours to complete and includes a performance-based compo- 


nent where candidates must assess standardized patients. '” 


Teacher licensure tests, on the other hand, are much easier to pass. Although states 
have the ability to set passing scores for these tests, across the country the passing 
scores, on average, are set at about 15 percentage points below the mean score of 
all test takers.'°* This is equivalent to about a high school level of difficulty." 
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The Praxis II, created by the Educational Testing Service, is the most commonly 
used licensure test. Since states set the passing scores, however, what counts as 
passing can differ dramatically even on the same assessment. For example, on one 
Praxis exam that has a possible score range of 100 to 200, Alabama set a passing 
score of 145, while Iowa set the score at 167.'!° To put that difference into context, 
the average performance range—defined as the range of scaled scores earned by 
the middle 50 percent of the examinees—is 168 to 182; both state’s cut scores 
were well below the median score of 176.'"! 


On some level, cut scores on licensure exams are beside the point because there 
is another, much larger issue: licensure tests’ validity. Until very recently, teacher 
licensure exams were mostly multiple choice tests that did not typically assess 
deep content knowledge or pedagogical skill and that did not require real-life 
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application of candidates’ knowledge and skills. 


To increase the relevancy and rigor of teacher licensure exams, we propose 


the following: 


Improve licensure exams to make them a meaningful bar for entry into the 
teaching profession 

States should overhaul their licensure exams so that they more accurately assess 
the skills and knowledge needed to become a successful teacher. A few states— 
along with some of the companies that develop educator licensure assessments — 
have already begun this work. New licensure exams, such as edTPA and the 
Educational Testing Service’s Praxis Performance Assessment for Teachers, assess 
teaching competency rather than just rote memorization of facts and strategies, 
requiring new teachers to demonstrate their skills and knowledge in a classroom 
in order to pass.'' As these tests are improved and refined, passage should indicate 


new teachers’ readiness to teach effectively. 
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3. Working hard for the money: 
Improving and increasing 
teacher compensation 


“By investing in teachers, we signify to society at large that teachers are actually 
valued, and we transform who goes into teaching. Offer a competitive salary, and 
it becomes a more attractive profession to talented people.” 
—Zeke Vanderhoek, founder and principal of The Equity Project, 
a charter school that pays teachers $125,000 per year'"* 


Teachers in high-performing countries tend to enjoy elevated professional status 
in part because of their competitive salaries. The strategy employed by high- 
performing countries of keeping salaries competitive in order to maintain the elite 
status of the teaching profession is intentional. International education research 
shows a positive correlation between teacher pay and student performance on 
math assessments, with the hypothesis for this finding being that high teacher 

pay helps attract people with better math skills into teaching.''® For example, in 
Singapore, the government keeps close tabs on the compensation of other profes- 
sions and makes sure teacher salaries keep pace.'!® And the United Kingdom just 
enacted a series of reforms, including substantial increases to teacher compensa- 


tion, to successfully close its teacher shortage.'"” 


There are many ways to slice the U.S. teacher salary data, but no matter how 
they are dissected, they tell the same story: Teachers are underpaid. The average 


starting teacher salary in the United States is $36,141 annually,'”* 


and the average 
teacher salary is just $56,383 per year.'!? To put these numbers in context, when 
teacher salaries are calculated as a percentage of gross domestic product, or GDP, 
per capita, those of U.S. teachers are far lower than those of high-performing 
countries such as Germany, Korea, the Netherlands, and Singapore.'”° According 
to the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, teacher sala- 
ries in the United States are only 60 percent of those of other U.S. workers with 
college degrees.'”! This is a considerably lower ratio than in many other developed 
countries, including higher performers such as Finland, Germany, Korea, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, and Poland.'” Further, the pay of teachers relative to 


other educated professionals in the United States has declined over time.'¥ 
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FIGURE 3 
Median professional salaries 


Elementary teacher $53,090 


Occupational therapist $75,400 


Elevator installer and repairer $76,650 


Financial analyst $76,950 


Civil engineer $79,340 


Nurse practitioner $96,460 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Occupational Outlook Handbook," available at http://www.bls.gov/ooh/ (last accessed 
September 2015). 


While the analyses described above use average teacher salaries to show that 
teachers are underpaid, teachers’ salary trajectory is also problematic. In a study 
of 113 large school districts, researchers found that it can take an average of nearly 
25 years for teachers to earn a yearly salary of $75,000.'** A Center for American 
Progress analysis found that mid-career teachers struggle to afford a home and pay 
for basic necessities, especially if they live in high-cost locales; that many take on 
second jobs to support their families; and that those who are the family breadwin- 
ners often qualify for a number of means-tested assistance programs as a result of 
their low salaries.'*® 


The current compensation system also fails to reward teachers based on perfor- 
mance. Almost all districts reward teachers based on only two criteria: years of 
experience and degree attainment. School districts spend $14.8 billion each year 
on raises for teachers who earn master’s degrees,'** even though research shows 
that advanced degrees in their current form have little impact on student achieve- 
ment except in the areas of math and science.'”’ This may be because advanced 
degrees provided by U.S. teacher preparation programs have many of the same 


weaknesses as these programs’ undergraduate degree programs. 


Basing salaries solely on experience is similarly flawed: While there is a strong 
body of research suggesting that teachers improve significantly during the first 
several years of teaching, most teachers plateau in effectiveness sometime around 
their fifth year.'** If teachers’ salaries were to accelerate faster—in line with teach- 
ers’ increasing skills—mid-career teaching salaries would be more in line with 


those of other professionals. 
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Teacher compensation is also flawed because of the prevalence of rigid salary 
schedules based only on degrees and years of service. Teachers are only compen- 
sated based on their effectiveness in 10 percent of all districts across the country, 
and very few schools offer teachers opportunities to take on leadership roles 


without leaving the classroom.'’” 


Failing to reward excellent teachers comes with a cost. The salary schedules used 
by most districts hurt their ability to retain highly effective teachers and to recruit 
high-achieving college graduates, who tend to choose jobs based on salaries and 
opportunities to advance.'*’ In a Third Way poll of current college students, 89 
percent of respondents stated that “salary for those established in the career” was 
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an important factor when thinking about a job after college graduation. 
the low pay and slow pace of teacher salary growth, it is little wonder that many 


college students are not considering teaching careers.'** 


To bring teachers’ salary trajectories in line with those of other professionals, we 


propose the following: 


Raise compensation to professional levels and differentiate based on effectiveness 
and leadership roles 

States should conduct an annual comprehensive analysis of teacher compensa- 
tion as compared with other professionals in the region and then report on the 
percentage of districts that are: providing competitive starting and mid-career 
salaries to substantial proportions of teachers in the districts; offering compensa- 
tion systems that are differentiated by roles, responsibilities, and effectiveness that 
are based on a high-quality evaluation system; and providing substantial salary 
incentives for highly effective teachers teaching in schools serving students from 
low-income households. 


Districts as diverse as Baltimore, Maryland; Denver, Colorado; Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; and Hillsborough County, Florida, are radically rethinking com- 
pensation by raising salaries, accelerating the time it takes to earn top salaries and 
rewarding teachers for exemplary performance and assuming leadership roles. For 
example, in the District of Columbia Public Schools, or DCPS, high-performing 
teachers who teach in high-needs schools can earn more than $125,000 in fewer 
than 10 years on the job. Although a common argument against compensation 
reform is that it is too costly, and therefore not feasible, districts such as DCPS are 
proving that is not the case.’ 
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Districts must find creative ways to offset the cost to districts of transitioning to 
new compensation structures and of developing and improving teacher evaluation 
systems so that they truly identify excellence. Such teacher evaluation systems 
should include multiple measures—and reliably distinguish among levels—of 
teacher effectiveness. Lastly, districts and states that have modernized compen- 
sation systems to provide teachers with the potential to earn six-figure salaries 
should publicize this fact and use it as a tool to recruit excellent teachers, both 
locally and nationally. 
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A. Redesigning schools to improve 
teacher working conditions 


Few jobs expect freshly minted graduates to take on the same responsibilities as 
veteran professionals on day one, but that is exactly what is expected of teachers. 
Once they leave preparation and enter the workforce, far too many teachers find 
themselves struggling to find their footing as they try to figure out lessons and 
instructional materials, pedagogical techniques, classroom management strategies, 
and effective and informative assessment designs all at the same time. This is not 

a fair way to start out in any profession, and it’s especially worrisome in teach- 

ing, where it means that students taught by first-year teachers often lose valuable 


instructional time as their teachers work their way up the learning curve. 


It is also far too common for teachers to find themselves in schools that are neither 
successful nor supportive and to be expected to make up for systemic problems that 
surround them singlehandedly. Teachers do not teach in a vacuum. Just like other 
professionals, they are affected by their working conditions, and unfortunately, 
many struggle in today’s teaching context. Especially in high-poverty and high- 
needs schools, teachers often work within systems that do not provide them with 
support, training, collaborative time, or opportunities for earned autonomy, which 
are necessary conditions for great teaching. In this type of environment, it can be 
difficult for even the most talented and driven teachers to succeed—and in turn, for 
their students to learn. It’s time for teachers’ working conditions to vastly improve. 


Beyond beginner's luck: Investing in new teachers to support 
professional growth 


Teachers’ coursework, clinical requirements, and licensure tests currently leave 
them unprepared for their first year in the classroom. Teachers have reported this 
themselves: 6 in 10 new teachers say that their teacher preparation program did 
not prepare them to handle the day-to-day stress of teaching or to manage their 


classroom effectively.'** 
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Teaching can be an overwhelming and a physically and emotionally exhausting 
experience for first-year teachers. Unlike in other professions where new hires 
work under close supervision and are given responsibilities that increase incre- 
mentally over time, new teachers are expected to take on the same responsibilities 
as veterans. In a recent Huffington Post article, a new teacher said that being a 
first-year teacher felt like being “required to juggle plates, bowling pins, butcher’s 


knives, and axes all day long while walking along a tightrope in midair.”’* 


While some teachers do excel in their first year, their lack of preparation also 
means that, on average, novice teachers are less effective than their more experi- 
enced peers.'*° This is extremely problematic given the nation’s current achieve- 
ment gaps, since in many places low-income students and students of color are 
more likely to be taught by less experienced, less effective first-year teachers.'*’ 
“My second year 
Teachers are most likely to leave the profession during or after their first year.'” of teaching felt 
New research shows that when enough teachers quit, it sets in motion a ripple 


like the biggest 


effect. High turnover at a school has a measurable effect on school-wide achieve- 
ment levels, particularly in schools that are low performing or that have a high gift: the chance 
percentage of students of color. The ripple effects are so strong that even the to undo all the 

achievement scores of students in classrooms with more experienced teachers mistakes of my 


who do not quit are negatively affected.'* 


first year.’ 


— Shanna Peeples, 
2015 National Teacher 
of the Year!” 


There are ways to introduce new teachers to the profession that do not involve 
such a traumatic experience and can encourage retention. For example, high-per- 
forming Ontario, Canada, set up the New Teacher Induction Program, or NTIP, 
which provides all new teachers with orientation, mentoring, professional devel- 
opment, and performance appraisals by school principals, among other supports 


to smooth the transition into teaching." 


And in Switzerland, teachers participate 
in a two-year induction program that includes mentorship, coursework—some 
mandatory and some voluntary—and optional consultations with local depart- 
ments of education. Novice teachers in Switzerland also have the option of reduc- 


ing their teaching load by up to SO percent.'* 


These types of programs can have a big impact: High-quality mentoring and 
induction programs that provide needed support can reduce the likelihood that 
teachers leave the profession and also have positive effects for the entire school. 
In one study, teachers were half as likely to quit the profession at the end of their 
first year if they participated in a structured induction program that included 
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common planning time with grade-level peers, a reduced course load, a seminar 
course for new teachers, and assistance from a classroom aide.'** There is evi- 
dence to suggest that even small increases in support for new teachers still make a 


big difference in retention.’ 
To improve working conditions for beginning teachers, we propose the following: 


Provide a more gradual on-ramp to teaching 

Districts should provide a more gradual on-ramp to teaching through high-quality 
induction programs, intensive coaching and mentoring, co-teaching models, resi- 
dency, and/or reduced course loads for first-year teachers. For example, TNTP, 
which works with a number of districts and charter management organizations 
across the country, recently overhauled its new teacher supports. TNTP evaluated 
its coaching model and found that new teachers who received year-long coach- 
ing—as opposed to coaching for only part of the year—received consistently 
higher observation scores than those who did not.'** Over the course of that first 


year, the performance gap between the two groups of teachers only widened. 


Residency programs housed within schools that allow candidates to enter teach- 
ing through classroom-based, year-long, high-quality clinical experiences are 
another option for improving entry into the profession. The federal government 
currently makes a roughly $100,000 investment in each new doctor entering med- 
ical residency, largely through Medicare, which amounts to $13 billion annually.'*° 
On the other hand, the federal government spends a tiny fraction of that amount 


on residencies for teachers in just a handful of available residency programs.'*’ 


Early research indicates that teacher residency programs could substantially 
increase teacher diversity, retention, and effectiveness over time.'** To increase 
the number of residency programs for teachers, states should require successful 
residency completion before a new teacher can take on classrooms of his or her 
own. These programs could be built into the postsecondary degree program or 
be run by school districts as part of the induction process. Boston, Denver, and 
the Aspire charter school network—which runs 38 schools in California and 
Memphis, Tennessee—are just some of the districts and charter management 
organizations already experimenting with the residency approach, with promis- 
ing results for both teacher retention and classroom effectiveness.'” Residency 


programs help new teachers transition more effectively into the profession, while 
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also providing effective senior teachers a role as master teachers, allowing them to 
leverage their experience to support new teachers—similar to the attending physi- 


cian in a medical setting. 


The teacher time crunch: Redesigning school schedules to support 
improved teacher practice 


Like jobs in many other professions and industries, the job of a teacher has 
evolved over time. However, the way in which teachers’ time is allocated has not. 
Teachers still spend the majority of their time in front of students; at the same 
time, their work away from students has grown in this era of new standards, 
data-driven instruction, and aligned curricula and assessments. As Ryan Fuller, a 
former rocket scientist turned teacher, describes it: 


Teaching is actually two jobs. The first job is the one that teachers are familiar 
with; people who have not taught can pretend it doesn’t exist. The tasks involved 
in this first job include lesson planning, grading, calling parents, writing emails, 
filling out paperwork, going to meetings, attending training, tutoring, and occa- 
sionally sponsoring a club or coaching a sport. The time allotted to teachers for 
this work is usually one hour per workday. But these tasks alone could easily fill 
a traditional 40-hour work week. 


The second job is the teaching part of teaching, which would more aptly be called 
the performance. Every day, a teacher takes the stage to conduct a symphony of 
human development. A teacher must simultaneously explain the content cor- 
rectly, make the material interesting, ensure that students are staying on task and 
understanding the material, and be ready to deal with the curve balls that will be 


thrown at her every 15 seconds—without flinching—for fwve hours.'*° 


Today’s teachers are expected to have creative, student-centered, standards- 
aligned, and objective-driven lessons for every part of the day—lessons that 
require students to think deeply, problem solve, engage actively with content, 
and collaborate. Furthermore, lessons need to be differentiated for students with 
special needs and students at different academic levels and include formative 
assessments, which must be graded or logged and then used to inform the next 


day’s instruction.'*! 
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Often, schools have a host of additional requirements beyond this list. To plan and 
prepare all of this, and to do it well, requires an intense investment of time. For this 
reason, teachers are more likely to work at home during the week and on Sundays 
than other professionals.'*” To meet these expectations, high-performing teachers 
often work 10- to 13-hour days;'*’ even the average teacher reports that he or she 


works about 10 hours beyond what is contractually obligated each week.'** 


In some places, the time needed to create an excellent lesson is factored into the 
school day. Teachers in Japan, for example, over the course of a few weeks regularly 
set aside 10 to 15 hours for group meetings to plan just one lesson—a practice 
called lesson study.’ Singapore acknowledged the trade-off between quality and 
quantity explicitly with its “Teach Less, Learn More’ initiative, which encouraged 
teachers to improve the level of critical thinking, engagement and interaction, 
project-based learning, and differentiation in their classrooms. To accomplish that 


goal, it provided teachers with more time for professional development.'*° 


Unless collaboration is integrated into the system to make it feasible to meet “Collaboration isn't 
the high bar set for teachers and classroom outcomes, even the most dedicated : .m 

a word du jour; it’s 
teachers will have trouble keeping up. With the time pressure, workloads, and 


the emotional and other demands of the job, it is not surprising that teaching is a necessary part 
identified as a “high stress profession.” All these factors put teachers at greater risk of teaching’ 


ig ; 
for burnout.'*” In fact, in a recent survey conducted by the American Federation — Heather Wolpert- 


of Teachers, three-quarters of respondents reported that they often felt that their Gawron, middle school 
work was stressful; the most-cited everyday stressor for teachers was work-related teacher! 
“time pressure.”!** 


Most high-performing countries organize teachers’ time differently than the 
United States. The most commonly cited data show that, on average, full-time 
teachers in the United States work a total of 4S hours per week, with 27 of those 


hours dedicated to instructional time, or actual teaching,’ 


though some research- 
ers have recently expressed concern about the self-reported nature of these fig- 
ures.'*! Finnish teachers, by contrast, teach a total of 21 hours each week, Korean 
teachers teach 19 hours per week, and teachers in Singapore teach 17 hours per 
week.!? Taken as a whole, U.S. teachers’ time commitments allow for very little 
time during the day for them to complete their other professional responsibilities 


or to perfect their craft in a collaborative environment. 
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FIGURE 4 
Teachers' instructional time 


Hours of teaching per week 


United States 27 
Finland 21 
‘es 
S, South Korea 19 
G: Singapore 17 


Sources: OECD, "TALIS 2013 Results" (2014), available at http://www.istruzione.it/allegati/2014/OCSE_TALIS_Rapporto_Internazionale_ 
EN.pdf; OECD, "TALIS 2013 Results: Table 6.12" (2014), available at http://dx.doi.org/10.1787/888933046798; OECD, "Country Note: United 
States" (2013), http://www.oecd.org/pisa/keyfindings/PISA-2012-results-US.pdf. 


Teachers in high-performing nations use their nonteaching time for collaboration 
and planning, which in turn improves their effectiveness.'** Perhaps the most well- 
known example of this is Japan’s lesson study effort discussed above. In addition 
to Japan, several other high-performing countries also prioritize time for planning 
and professional learning. In Singapore, for example, teachers have 20 hours per 
week scheduled to work with colleagues and observe other teachers. Among other 
activities, teachers in Singapore participate in what is termed action research— 
identifying and solving shared problems through discussion and classroom experi- 
mentation. In Finnish schools, teachers have one afternoon each week specifically 
for joint planning and curriculum development. The Canadian province of 
Ontario has focused on decreasing teacher workloads to allow for more time for 
teacher development and collaboration.'* With this additional 


time, teachers in high-performing nations also play greater FIGURE 5 

leadership roles in policy and decision making—from creating Teacher collaboration time by country 
curricula and assessments to developing school budgets.'® Japan 
Ten to 15 hours of lesson study per week. Teachers 
. : . plan, observe, and debrief lessons together. 
Lessons learned from high-performing nations show that effec- 
Singapore 


tive education systems are purposeful when it comes to teacher Teachers have 20 hours per week to collaborate. 


6 
time. These countries structure the day so that teachers are j Finland 


constantly improving, learning from one another, and benefiting Teachers have one afternoon each week for joint 


from the axiom that “two heads are better than one.”!® To make planning and curriculum development. 


Source: Linda Darling-Hammond, Ruth Chung Wei, and Alethea Andree, "How 
High-Achieving Countries Develop Great Teachers" (Stanford, CA: Stranford 

‘ Center for Opportunity Policy in Education, 2010), available at https://edpoli- 
propose the following: cy.stanford.edu/sites/default/files/publications/how-high- 


achieving-countries-develop-great-teachers.pdf. 


this type of collaboration a reality across the United States, we 
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Reduce teaching time and increase time for planning and collaboration 

The time provided for teachers to develop their practice should be significant and 
meaningful, not an afterthought. Teachers could use additional time to observe 
excellent teachers and be observed and receive feedback, as well as for collabora- 
tive planning, coaching, mentoring, lesson study, and action research. They could 
also use time for other teacher-led and initiated forms of professional develop- 
ment and collaboration in accordance with district needs and priorities. Similar 
to other professional development spending, reallocating teachers’ time to allow 
for more professional learning and collaboration must be done thoughtfully and 
with students’ learning needs in mind to avoid the pitfall of creating an expensive, 


ineffective reform. 


One of the clearest demonstrations of the effectiveness of collaborative time here 
in the United States is the effort of Orchard Gardens K-8 Pilot School in Boston, 
Massachusetts. With the help ofa federal School Improvement Grant, or SIG, 

the school expanded its day in order to incorporate highly structured teacher 
team meetings dedicated to the planning and sharing of best practices. Orchard 
Gardens also expanded learning time for students. After making these changes, 
the school posted some of the highest growth rates in Massachusetts, and—while 
it was only one of several changes made as part of a larger turnaround effort— 
the principal cited the extra planning time for teachers as a key driver of the 
school’s impressive results.'© Schools in locations as diverse as Houston, Texas;'® 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and Union City, New Jersey, have also credited the time they 
provide teachers to collaborate for their success.’ Many high-performing charter 
school networks, including KIPP and Success Academies, attribute their success 
to the time they give teachers to work together.'”° 


The learning profession: Providing teachers with opportunities to 
develop their practice 


Current professional development opportunities are too often sporadic, discon- 
nected from teachers’ and students’ needs, divorced from content, and ineffective 
at changing teachers’ practice in the long term.'”' Professional development is also 
expensive: The 50 largest U.S. school districts currently spend $18,000 per teacher 
per year on professional development.'” Across the United States, all districts 
spend $18 billion annually.'” The dearth of effective professional development 
options for teachers is particularly problematic given that the profession is one 
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that requires lifelong learning: New teachers need time to hone their craft, while 
experienced, effective teachers are frequently asked to change the grade or subject 
area that they teach; implement new curricula, standards, or instructional meth- 
ods; and use new technology.’ 


This learning, however, requires time that U.S. teachers are very rarely afforded. 
On average, U.S. teachers receive fewer than 16 hours of professional development 
per year, almost all of it in the form of short one-off workshops, though this num- 
ber does vary significantly between states and districts.'” This partially explains 
the finding that less than one-quarter of teachers say that they have changed their 
instruction as a result of professional development.’” Predictably, this type of 


professional development has no discernible effect on student learning.'” 


Research shows that teachers typically need about 50 hours of professional 
development on a given topic or practice in order to improve their skills enough 
to influence student learning. Some professional development programs that 
invest significant time in training teachers—30 to 100 hours total—are shown to 
significantly improve student academic growth. These programs typically allow 
teachers time to experiment with new ideas in their classroom, reflect with peers, 
and adjust accordingly, while one-off professional development trainings leave 


teachers with no opportunities for feedback if they want to try something new.’ 


‘The reason so much time is needed for teachers to master a new skill or technique 
is that they first have to learn about it, then plan lessons that incorporate it, and 
then try it out. This last step is the most difficult and the most time consuming, as 
it can take up to 20 tries for teachers to master new skills.’ Research shows that 
teachers do not fully incorporate their new skill into their practice until after they 
are able to implement the skill successfully. Otherwise, they stop trying and revert 
back to their old ways. This means that teachers need encouragement to continue 
adjusting their practice in order to stick with a new way of teaching.'*° 


However, even some so-called gold standard professional development interven- 
tions such as those described above have demonstrated little impact on student 
learning.'*' New research raises serious questions about whether any amount or 
combination of commonly used professional development strategies actually 


helps improve teacher practice and student learning.'** 
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Most states now require regular teacher performance evaluations, which, when 
done well, can be an important source of professional development. Like tra- 
ditional professional development, however, these evaluations are too often 
performed in a cursory manner and with little follow-up; as a result, school 
leaders miss out on the opportunity to provide teachers with useful and action- 
able feedback and support. In one survey of teachers, only one in four teachers 
reported that their principal’s most recent evaluation was useful and effective. 
Most said that their evaluation was either “just a formality” or “not particularly 
helpful” for improving their teaching practice.'** When teachers are isolated from 
their colleagues and lack a shared, clear understanding of what constitutes good 
teaching, each teacher ends up developing her or his own practice behind a closed 


classroom door.!** 


What does elite training look like? 


Other fields excel at providing ongoing training to professionals,'®' and the educa- 
tion sector can and should do better. For example, the “performance revolution” that 
has transformed how top professional athletes train—by isolating discrete skills, 
identifying weaknesses, and engaging in focused training for incremental gains— 
has shifted elite players’ mindsets from a “you either have it or you don’t” under- 
standing of talent to one in which even pro athletes and other star performers admit 
they can benefit from coaching. This change has created some of the best athletes 

of all time; similar changes have also had a huge impact on how the business world 
operates.'®? Many of these changes have yet to reach the teaching profession, largely 
due to the perception that good teachers are born with intrinsic characteristics that 
determine their effectiveness.'® 


Some states have made significant improvements to their professional develop- 
ment and evaluation systems that have the potential to create positive changes 
in the type and quality of training and coaching teachers receive. Massachusetts, 
for example, has developed an evaluation system that is fully integrated with its 
professional development system, which asks teachers to set their own goals and 


then provides individualized professional development opportunities aligned to 
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teachers’ specific needs.'** But many other states have made little progress on this 
front. To improve professional development systems so that they work for teach- 


ers, we propose the following: 


Improve professional development by aligning it to the needs of students and teachers 
Teachers need high-quality, personalized professional development opportuni- 
ties that provide them with new knowledge, guide them through improving their 
classroom skills, and give them clear feedback on their performance. Districts 
should shift to more individualized and responsive models and should provide 
evidence that teachers are involved at all levels of the process, from selecting top- 
ics for professional development to training and coaching their peers. Districts 
should also ensure that their evaluation systems are aligned and integrated with 
professional development, so that teachers can receive regular feedback about 
what skills they may need to work on and have opportunities to seek out training 


to improve. 


The Teacher Advancement Program, or TAP, is an example of a system many 
districts have used to align their teacher evaluation systems with professional 
development offerings. Used in several states and hundreds of school districts, 
TAP employs regular observations by experienced, effective teachers to guide 
teachers’ professional learning. In districts where the program has been faithfully 
implemented, there is compelling evidence of its effects. In Louisiana, Ascension 
Parish brought in TAP for its eight lowest-performing schools, which had received 
grades of “D” or “F” from the state based on student achievement. While there is 
still work to do, today five of the schools have made substantial progress, receiving 
grades of “B” or “C” from the state.'* 


Leaning in: Giving ambitious teachers more opportunities for 
professional growth 


Under current compensation systems, the vast majority of teachers earn raises for 
only two reasons: an additional year of experience or an advanced degree. To earn 
more responsibility and a higher salary, teachers’ historically have had to leave the 
classroom and become administrators, which may be a good fit and worthy goal 
for some but may not be the best use of other teachers’ skills and expertise. These 
limited options make teaching less appealing to young, motivated professionals 
who envision themselves changing jobs and earning increasing responsibility— 


and higher salaries—as they move forward in their careers. 
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Young teachers say that they are less interested than previous generations in an 
unstaged career, or a career in which they can expect to be part of the same orga- 
nization and have the same work responsibilities over the course of their working 
years.'”” Instead they want to receive frequent feedback on their teaching and be 
evaluated fairly; they also want to be rewarded for proving their effectiveness.'”! 
‘They expect their career to provide them with both variety and new challenges.’ 


Ambitious teachers should not have to leave the classroom in order to advance 
their careers if they prefer to continue teaching or are especially talented at working 
in the classroom. With this in mind, some districts are developing career ladders, 
which give teachers opportunities to advance while staying in the classroom. As 
teachers demonstrate higher levels of effectiveness, they are eligible for more lead- 
ership roles based on their interest and expertise. These roles combine advanced 
responsibility with increased compensation and recognition. Other countries and 
locales, including Australia; England; Ireland; Ontario, Canada; and Wales, have 
experimented with this approach as well, both to increase the attractiveness of the 


teaching profession and to better meet schools’ and students’ needs.'”* 


Career ladders can include a wide range of roles, including: FIGURE 6 
master educators who develop and lead professional develop- Teacher career-ladder opportunities 
ment and learning; peer evaluators who assess other teach- 
ers’ effectiveness and provide coaching; and demonstration 
teachers, who open their classrooms to teachers in training. 
Career ladders can also provide classroom teachers with a say Ww 
in decision making that has typically been left to administrators 

sc cd F : Curriculum leader 
and district offices, such as curriculum and assessment design, 
hiring and evaluation of teachers, and the content of teachers’ Professional (Eee 
professional development.'* no mere 


Done well, career ladders can have an impact beyond just retain- 

ing an individual teacher. In well-designed career ladder systems, districts can use 
the knowledge and expertise of highly effective teachers to leverage instructional 
improvement for other teachers. For example, YES Prep in Houston, Texas, has 
implemented a “teacher continuum’ that aligns teachers’ compensation and career 
progression to their classroom performance.'” YES Prep’s students outpace their 
Houston Public Schools peers in several subjects, and the school has received 
frequent awards and accolades.'*° While career ladders are certainly not the only 
best practice being implemented at YES Prep, the program has been used as an 
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exemplar for other districts developing their own career ladder systems. Although 
districts are beginning to do this work, it is still far from the norm, leading many 
young teachers to become frustrated and to leave the profession at higher rates 


than older teachers.!%” 


To create systems that would provide accomplished teachers with chances to share 


their skills and lead their peers, we propose the following: 


Give effective teachers leadership opportunities 

In order to retain effective teachers in the classroom and make teaching a profes- 
sion where ambitious, talented people want to spend their careers, districts must 
develop career ladders and compensation systems that reward effective teachers 
who are willing to take on additional responsibilities. Districts should experi- 
ment with, and evaluate, new and innovative ways for teachers to lead within their 


schools and districts. 


In districts that are already implementing career ladders such as the District of 
Columbia Public Schools and Denver Public Schools, results indicate that they 
are successfully increasing student achievement, along with the ability of teachers 


8 But the benefits of career ladders extend 


to receive feedback from their peers. 
far beyond individual teachers who take advantage of leadership roles; they also 

make it possible for schools to redesign themselves around professional learning, 
providing natural opportunities for job-embedded professional development and 


other services that grow and improve a school’s teaching practice. 


Tenure 2.0: Revamping tenure to meet the needs of a changing 
profession 


Tenure for K-12 teachers became commonplace starting in the 1920s, a time 
when teachers—who were mostly women—were significantly underpaid, often 
hired and fired for political reasons or at the whim of changing leadership, and 
dismissed for getting married or pregnant.’” At the time, tenure was badly needed 


to improve teachers’ working conditions and to protect them from discrimination. 


Despite stronger laws that now protect all employees against discrimination,” 
protections for teachers have continued to expand. This has in turn made it 
more onerous and expensive for school and district administrators to dismiss 


tenured teachers.” 
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In the past five years, however, the tenure landscape has begun to change. While 
in 2009 no states awarded tenure based on objective evidence of teacher effective- 
ness, by 2013, 19 states required that student performance be factored into tenure 
decisions.” The time it takes to obtain tenure is also changing. While the most 
common timeline has long been three years, both states and districts are experi- 
menting with requiring longer service in order to get tenure or even doing away 
with tenure altogether.*” Similarly, several states and districts have revised their 
due process provisions in order to streamline the dismissal process and reduce 
costs for all parties.** 


To raise the bar for obtaining tenure and streamline due process protections, we 
propose the following: 


Reform tenure by setting a high bar for attaining it and streamlining due process 
The bar for achieving tenure needs to be raised by linking it to performance and 
extending the tenure timeline. These changes should be made in tandem with 
an overhaul of the teacher compensation system, whereby increased salaries 
would offset any reduction in teacher job security as the result of tenure reforms. 
In recent years, several districts and states have undertaken some type of ten- 
ure reform. At least 14 states and 40 districts are now requiring a probationary 
period of at least four years,” and 22 states have enacted changes requiring that 
tenure decisions be based in part on teachers’ effectiveness.*°° New Jersey and 
New Haven, Connecticut, are examples of locales that have worked successfully 
with unions to streamline due process proceedings, benefiting both teachers 
and administrators.” These reforms not only provide the impetus for teachers, 
schools, and districts to invest in the training and development of new teachers, 
but they also save both time and money, while indicating to the public that ten- 
ured teachers have earned their status. 


Administrators for a new era: Training school leaders to support 
teachers’ development and recognize their achievements 


After teacher quality, school leadership is the second-most important in-school 
factor affecting student achievement, and the positive effects of excellent school 
leaders are largest in the highest-need schools.** Research shows that school 
environment and teacher working conditions are the real drivers behind teachers 
choosing to stay or leave the profession. What matter most to teachers—and what 
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convince them to stay in their jobs—are their school’s culture, their principal's 
leadership, and their relationships with colleagues.” School leaders are influential 


in creating positive working conditions in in each of these domains. 


To create a school environment that improves teacher effectiveness and encour- 
ages effective teachers to stay, school leaders need to prioritize their role as 
instructional leaders and make time to give teachers frequent, meaningful, and 
timely feedback on their performance.”'® Unfortunately, teachers often do not get 
this type of leadership. While most teachers rate their principal’s overall perfor- 
mance highly,”"' they also report that their latest evaluations were not that helpful 
or were “just a formality,” saying that they do not trust their principal not to 
“play favorites” in performance-based pay decisions.*"? 


Principals are also failing to take advantage of some of the easi- FIGURE? 

est and least costly ways to retain high-performing teachers. In What could principal support look like? 
one survey of the highest-performing teachers, dubbed “the 
Irreplaceables,’ less than half reported that their school leader 


Ms. Harper, 1 enjoyed 
had “encouraged them to stay” at their current school, informed 


observing your class today. 
Great job with the fishbowl 
exercise! I'm Looking 
forward to debriefing. IA 
also like to talk about your 
plans for next year We have 
some opportunities for 
Leadership that would be 


perfect for you. 


them that they were “high performing,” or told them about 

leadership opportunities available to them based on their perfor- 
mance. As a result, these teachers felt that their additional efforts 
and outstanding performance went unnoticed, and they left their 


school just as often as lower-performing teachers.”"* 


In ways both big and small, too many U.S. principals are also 
missing out on opportunities to creatively empower teachers and 
invest them in their work. To create a pipeline of principals that 
structure schools so they are supportive environments in which - Principal Hayes 


teachers can improve and grow, we propose the following: 


Train school leaders to elevate their teachers 

Principals have an important role to play in making the teaching 

profession a desirable place for talented teachers to thrive. Good principals know 
this instinctively and work hard to develop staff, recognize exceptional teachers, 
and prioritize the instructional leadership aspect of their role, all things that a 
good manager would do in any industry. But principal quality varies greatly; prin- 


cipals need better training and support to become effective leaders able to moti- 
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vate teachers, drive instructional improvement in their schools, provide objective 
and meaningful evaluation and feedback, make informed hiring decisions, and 


support the development and advancement of their best teachers. 


Many cities and districts, recognizing the need to improve principal quality, have 
partnered with schools of education to improve training for principal candidates. 
Some have set up their own training academies or alternative certification pro- 
grams for principals. Early results have been promising, indicating that these pro- 
grams limit principal turnover and improve student performance.”’* Both of these 


factors, in turn, are associated with improved retention of effective teachers.”” 
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Conclusion 


The policy recommendations included in this report are designed with a clear 
vision of the future in mind—a future in which teachers are members of an 

elite, highly respected, and well-compensated profession. In this not too distant 
future—if our recommendations are implemented—it is understood that a teach- 
ing career is intellectually demanding, presents many and evolving challenges and 
opportunities, and that teachers are experts who are well prepared to meet these 
demands because of their rigorous initial training and ongoing learning. In this 
foreseeable future, teaching is a profession to which many aspire because it is one 
that offers opportunities for continuous learning and improvement in a supportive 


and trusting professional environment. 


Students would benefit most from an elevated teaching profession; they would 
have the chance to learn from teachers who have been well trained and are well 
supported by the school systems in which they teach. Improving teaching and 
learning in schools, especially those that serve low-income students, is critical to 
achieve the American dream of opportunity for all. 
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